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SERMON CCCCLXXVIII. 





BY REV. TERTIUS S. CLARKE, 


Pastor of the Congregational Church, Stockbridge, Mass, 


DISCRETION IN WORLDLY AFFAIRS. 


“ A good man showeth favor and lendeth ; he will guide his affairs with discretion.” 
Psatm ex., 1, 5. 


Ir this were truly done by all who profess to be good men, a 
great reproach would be removed, and they would indeed shine as 
lights in the world. Yet just such business men, Christianity 
would have all who profess to be guided by its principles. Why 


are they not? May not the fault, in part, at least, be ascribed to 
defective instructions from the pulpit? Impressed with the vast 
importance that believers should be sound in the faith, may not 
ministers dwell so much on the form of sound words, as often to 
fail in showing the relations of Christian principle to the daily 
business of life, and thus make Christianity appear rather as a 
system of cold abstractions, than as a thing of spirit and life, as 
intended to direct us, whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do? Isasound faith of any practical importance, except as it 
touches the springs of life, and gives a right direction to the con- 
duct? ‘Faith without works is dead, being alone.”? What this 
faith, then, requires of business men, in the conduct of their affairs, 
is a question of great practical importance to all who wish to give 
currency to the Christian religion in this selfish world. And all 
that is needful for the settlement of this question is suggested by 
the text, “ A good man showeth favor and lendeth ; he will guide 
his affairs with discretion.” 

“‘ With discretion” —wisely fitting the means in his power to 
the accomplishment of desirable ends, and conducting his affairs, 
not only as one that must give account of himself to God, but on 
principles which will commend himself to the confidence and favor 
of his fellow-men. Discretion does for the business man what 
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wings do for the bird ; it enables him to give the desired direction 
to his affairs: it puts his business, as the sailor would say, in ship- 
shape, and keeps it so. And indeed what is man or woman with- 
out its guiding influence? ‘ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
so,” says Solomon, ‘is a fair woman without discretion.” On the 
‘ other hand, according to the same wise man, “ When wisdom 
entereth into thy heart, and knowledge is pleasant to thy soul, dis- 
cretion shall keep thee from the way of the evil and the froward.” 
The text, it will be observed, makes the unqualified statement, 
that, “a good man will guide his affairs with discretion.” But 
will he? Doeshe? Are there not some shiftless good men, who 
say one thing and do another; who often make promises which 
they fail to redeem; and who guide their affairs as if their great 
object were to produce confusion, and every evil work, and yet are 
professedly good men? But how can the text be true, it may be 
asked, and yet any good man guide his affairs with indiscretion ? 
There is, we answer, no more of a contradiction here, than there 
is between the statement, that Christians “are the light of the 
world,” and the fact that their conduct is sometimes anything but 
light. The truth is, that though the living epistles of Christianity 
are the light of the world, still the letters of those epistles, through 
the fault of the heart, may not all yet be legible; or remaining 
evil may now and then so blot the page, as to give a false impres- 
sion. Yet just so far as Christianity comes out in the conduct, it 
is the light of the world ; and destined to shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. So a good man will guide his affairs with 
discretion, just in proportion as he is good. Shiftless now he may 
be; but by giving him line upon line, precept upon precept, 
Christianity hopes and expects to cure at Jength all his inconsis- 
tencies, and to make him a discreet and energetic business man. 
And here let it not be thought, that the principle which we have 
undertaken to illustrate, is applicable only to such as are called 
business men. Has not every man affairs that need to be guided 
with discretion? Some, indeed, are doing a greater business than 
others ; still every man is, or ought to be, doing something ; and 
if he has but one talent, he needs such discretion in the use of it, 
that it shall be made to yield a lawful interest to God, and the 
world. Be it so, that he isa mere drop in the ocean of needed 
industry and benevolence ; still if that drop shall fall just where a 
sound discretion would have it, it fulfils its mission as truly and as 
honorably as the plentiful shower, that refreshes far wider districts. 
With the conviction, then, that the text suggests a principle of 
universal application, let us proceed to state what discretion de- 
mands in the management of our affairs, and some of the reasons 
by which it is enforced. 
Without pretending to exhaust the subject, we give four items, 
which clearly enter into a discreet guidance of business, viz. : 
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I, The good man will know the state of his affairs : 


II. He will keep them so managed that others will understand 
them when he is dead : 


III. He will not assume responsibilities, which he cannot, in all 
probability, meet : and, 


IV. He will at least guide his affairs, according to law. 


I. Discretion requires, that he know the state of his affairs. 
This would seem to be a self-evident proposition ; yet it is more 
than can be said of not a few men in the conduct of their business. 
Are there not many, who know not how or where they stand; 
who, though they hope that somehow all will come out well in 
the end, yet how precisely, as the result of deliberate calculation, 
they cannot tell, merely because they have no well-digested plan 
of enterprise, nor any thorough understanding of their position. 
Hence they are often in deep waters, and seldom sure of their 
footing. 

There are minds of such capacity and forecast, that they can 
and do act amidst the complicated machinery of their affairs, like 
the great wheel of a manufactory, driving every subordinate wheel, 
with a force and precision that render certain the desired result. 
Such men see the end from the beginning, of what they undertake 
to do, and are seldom disconcerted, except by that Providence 
which no power or forethought of man can guard against or resist. 
They have a reach of thought, that seems to take in at once the 
main and subordinate parts of their business, making them quick 
to detect and prompt to correct any irregularities. That this should 
be true of every man in the conduct of his business, no one surely 
will doubt. They should know the state of their affairs, and be 
the master-spirits in their direction. 

But how many posthumous developments show an ordering of 
business widely different from this, resulting not only in the ruin 
of the actors themselves, but also of their bondsmen, and others 
sustaining near business relations. So little did they know of 
their affairs, desperate though they were, that not content to go 
alone, they contrived to attach their friends also to the engine, 
which they professed to be able to guide and control, but which in 
fact was driving blindly and furiously on to destruction. 

The only safe course, then, is for every man to know the state 
of his affairs, and to be as sure as possible of his footing. Such 
knowledge is essential to success, keeping’ the mind clear, and the 
hands strong, and the resolution vigorous. Misgiving and timidity 
can never succeed. Ignorance of the state of one’s business must, 
in the end, as a general rule, result in the ruin of his property, and 
the irreparable injury of his character. 
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II. A discreet guidance of one’s affairs requires that they be so 
arranged, that others can understand them when he is dead. 

His books and papers should be kept in such order, that all 
interested shall be able to give a clear account of all his transac- 
tions. ‘Set thine house in order,” said a prophet to a man of 
business, “ for thou shalt die and not live ;”’ an admonition suited 
to every man in a world like this, where we know not what a day 
may bring forth. In such circumstances, discretion would seem to 
require, that he keep such a record of his business from day to 
day, as to save those who come after him from injury. Such an 
ordering of business will give a man greater confidence in himself, 
because it gives the calm mind, and the consciousness of honorable 
aims. What he prepares so that others can understand, he will 
most surely understand himself; and this, being the method of 
his thoughts, will increase his fitness for business by adding to the 
clearness of his apprehensions, and the discipline of his mind. It 
is taking out of the way whateve: can make him stumble. “ He, 
that walketh uprightly, walketh surely.” He who lies down at 
night, as Washington is said to have done, with every important 
entry made, as if he should not live to make another, we cannot 
doubt, guides his affairs with discretion. Let any one who doubts 
the practicability of this plan, reflect what more he would do, if he 
knew that his last night on earth had come, and he will be a 
doubter no longer. 


III. A discreet management of his business forbids a man to 
assume responsibilities, which he cannot in all probability meet. 

We say in all probability ; because it is impossible for any man 
to foresee, and thus guard against the many contingencies which 
sometimes thwart the best concerted plans. He may promise to 
meet an engagement, or to pay a debt a few days hence ; but be- 
fore the time arrives, he may die, or some unexpected event may 
put it beyond his power to redeem his pledge. But what we 
mean is, that no man should promise to do what, at the time, he 
does not really mean to do, and what he knows the probabilities 
of the case are against his performing. 

Yet, unless we greatly mistake, there are men, who, to get rid 
of an importunate creditor, will promise to pay his claim on a 
certain specified day, when it is obvious to their own minds at the 
moment, that the pledge will not, because it cannot, be redemed ; 
and thus they live, from year to year, making promises only to 
break them, till at length their character for truth becomes abso- 
lutely infamous. Such a case need only to be stated to secure for 
it a universal condemnation. And yet it is a case of no unfrequent 
occurrence. ? 

Are there not men, also, who seek for renewed pecuniary ac- 
commodations at Banks, or other sources, while the great pro- 
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bability is, that by success they will only add to the weight of the 
mill-stone that is already dragging them down into the sea of 
debt? Such men hope, iofea that this policy will somehow 
extricate them at length from embarrassment, while, at the same 
time, they know that there is more ground for fear than for hope. 

Now such a course is not merely injurious to others, but destruc- 
tive of that essential element of successful enterprise, viz., cour- 
age, inspired by confidence in one’s own resources. How strong 
a man is made to feel by the self-assurance, that he will do as he 
agreed—that his word is as reliable as a written bond, and that 
trials have served but to strengthen his determination to meet all 
his responsibilities. 


IV. Discretion requires that the good man guide his affairs at 
least according to law. 

We say at least, because such a man is expected to do more and 
better than to meet the requirements of mere human law: or as 
the text expresses it, “the good 1i:::n showeth favor and lendeth.” 
This is more than human en can bind men to perform ; their 
great object being to secure simple justice between man and man, 
while the law of Christ requires the recognizance and application 
of the law of benevolence in all our dealings with mankind. 

For this reason we said that the good man will at least guide 
his affairs according to.law. For can a man be good, and not be 
a law-abiding man? setting up his simple will against the will 
of the government, when it requires the sacrifice of no religious 
principle, but only that he yield his selfish interests to the demands 
of the public good! Can he sell intoxicating drinks, or kee 
houses of ill-fame, or do what human laws forbid, which is mani- 
festly injurious to his neighbors, and still be the good man, who 
guides his affairs with discretion? Be it so, that the law is not 
approved by the individual himself, or that he supposes it to 
operate to his disadvantage, still Christian principle requires him 
to be subject to the powers that be, and to yield obedience to law, 
till it is repealed in the manner provided for by the constitution of 
the government. Of all men, those who believe in the general 
licentiousness of the human heart should be the last to break 
down the fences which human legislation has attempted to throw 
around it—they should be the foremost for order and for law, else 
the salt of the earth has lost its savor. 

And even when the law releases the debtor from the legal 
claims of his creditor, by his taking advantage of the Bankrupt Act, 
or other legislative provisions, still the discretion, by which the 
good man professes to guide his affairs, requires that he discharge 
the debt, principal and interest, should he ever acquire the means 
of doing it. Doing less than this, in such circumstances, he will 
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fail to “‘ provide things honest in the sight of all men,” and there- 
fore to guide his affairs with discretion. 

Thus far all seems to be plain. The good man, if discreet in 
the management of his business, will know the state of his affairs ; 
he will also leave them at his death in such order that others can 
understand them ; he will not assume responsibilities which he will 
probably fail to meet ; and he will, at least, guide his affairs ac- 
cording to law. 


But we must not dismiss the subject till we have noticed some 
of the reasons which more particularly enforce these points of duty 
on good men, in the guidance of their affairs : 


1. A regard to Christian principle. 


How much it honors the religion of Christ, when its friends 
carry its noble and generous spirit into all their business transac- 
tions! Yet Christianity will never be satisfied, until good men are 
as religious in their business as in their prayers ; and when they 
are—when the generous and upright spirit of religion enters into, 
and moulds all their habits of business, they will indeed stand 
before the world “ living epistles,” forcibly commending the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ to universal acceptance. To this end, the 
good man should ever have studious regard in the conduct of his 
affairs. He should remember, that he liveth not unto himself, but 
to illustrate the power of Christian principle to restore the ruins 
of the fall, and to raise the soul above the degrading influences of 
selfishness. 


2. The good man should guide his affairs with discretion, from 
a regard to his own character and influence. 


No good man can exert a wiie influence in this world without 
a sound character for enterprise. Those who often stumble and 
fall, cannot be used as the pillars of society. Blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, and acting without any well-settled plan 
of enterprise, promising much and performing but little, they will 
soon be set aside as unfit for the public service. All are subjected 
to trials, which develop character, and show who are the real bu- 
siness men in the several professions, and who know how to guide 
the affairs entrusted to them with discretion. These are the men 
of power—the master-spirits of their generation. Nor is this 
power confined to such as have great reach of thought, enabling 
them to grasp the details of a large and complicated business. 
The man of one talent, if he is known to use it to the best advan- 
tage, has an influence, in proportion to his ability, as truly as the 
possessor of five talents. And it is to such an one, that the com- 
munity will at length say, “ Friend, go up higher ; cultivate this 
larger field ;” for to him that hath, and uses it well, will more be 
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given; and “he that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much.”’ 


3. A good man should guide his affairs with discretion, from a 
sense of justice to others. 


Society is injured, if any one member fail to bear his part with 
discretion. It is like breaking one link in the chain which bears 
up the interests of the community. We wrong others, as well as 
ourselves, by indiscreetly managing our affairs—by making pro- 
mises which we fail to redeem—and engaging in a business which 
we are unable to direct. The redemption of the promise made to 
A may be all that can give him the ability to redeem his to B; 
and so down through all the letters of the alphabet, there will be 
found a dependence of one upon another, insomuch that A’s single 
failure to redeem his pledge to B may send disappointment along 
the whole line, creating heart-burnings and strife, which may em- 
bitter whole neighborhoods towards each other for years, and 
utterly paralyze the power of the Christian profession. 

The good man, then, should guide his affairs with discretion, to 
prevent such calamitous results lo society. 


4, The good man should guide his affairs with discretion, from 
a regard to the account which he is soon to give of his stewardship 
to God. 

The thought that all his business transactions are to be reviewed 
at the final judgment, should prompt him to guide all the affairs of 
this life with thoughtfulness and wisdom—to dismiss and disre- 
gard every suggestion of selfishness in favor of dishonesty—--or of 
such resting from self-denying toil, as will bring injury to others. 
Not a contract should be concluded, nor an entry made in his books, 
nor any plan of business adopted, without the previous inquiry, 
how it will appear in the great unfolding day. Indeed, what isso 
fitted to make a thorough business man, and to keep him true to 
himself, to society, and to the great Master, as the practical hold 
upon his thoughts of this truth, “ Thou, God, seest me.” Such a 
conviction, vivid and influential, morning, noon, and night, will, 
beyond a doubt, induce him To GuIDR HIS AFFAIRS WITH DIS- 
CRETION. 





| 
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SERMON CCCCLXXIX. 


BY REV. W. 3B. SPRAGUE, D. D., 


Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y. 





THE USES AND ABUSES OF MONEY. 


“ Charge them that are rich in this world—that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate, laying up in store for 


themselves a good foundation against the time to come.” ji 
1 Timortay, vi: 17, 18, 19. 


Ir is one distinguishing characteristic of the Scriptures, that 
while they exhibit the duties whigh mankind in common owe to 
each other and to God, they also point out the particular duties of 
different classes of individuals, resulting from their peculiar cir- 
cumstances and relations. Parents and children, magistrates and 
subjects, ministers and people, masters and servants, the rich and 
the poor, the aged, the middle-aged and the young, have only to 
open the Bible to find their respective duties indicated and urged 
with the utmost clearness and force. In our text, the apostle 
charges ‘Timothy, a young minister, faithfully to set forth the 
obligations of the rich, and he would have them encouraged to be 
faithful in the use of their wealth, by the consideration that they 
would thereby lay up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come. 

Is there an individual present who is congratulating himself that 
the passage of Scripture which I have just read, and of course the 
remarks which I may derive from it, do not apply to him, inasmuch 
as he is not rich; nay, that the text virtually absolves him from 
the obligations of charity, as it seems to limit the charge to men 
in opulent circumstances,—that individual, let me say, is so far a 
self-deceiver. The word rich is a relative term, the meaning of 
which is decided by the standard of wealth that prevails in a com- 
munity. What would be regarded as bare competence in one 
place, would be considered affluence in another. Besides, the 
precept in the text is to be taken in connection with other pre- 
cepts, such as those that require every man to do good according 
to his ability, and to render to others as he would that others 
should do to him; and thus the spirit of it fairly applies to other 
classes as well as the rich. ‘True it is that a man’s first duty is to 
provide for his own subsistence and that of his family ; and if he 
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really have nothing, and can honestly obtain nothing, beyond 
what is essential to this, why then he is absolved from this parti- 
cular form of doing good, however much he may be able to do, 
and may be bound to do, in other ways. But if God puts at the 
disposal of an individual property more than is necessary for the 
purposes I have mentioned—whether he be rich according to the 
prevailing standard or not—he comes fairly within the range of 
the injunction in the text; and the motive which the text suggests 
may fairly be urged upon him. 

The general topic which I deduce from the text is the true 
value of money. 1am aware that this is a subject of some deli- 
cacy—a subject upon which most people are more impatient of 
anything that has the appearance of dictation, than almost any 
other. Well Ido not blame them for that, nor do I intend, in the 
remarks that Iam to make, to render myself obnoxious to the 
charge of having made such an attempt. Nevertheless you will 
agree with me that ministers are bound by the very terms of their 
commission to declare the whole counsel of God; and as God has 
been pleased to reveal something in regard to the manner in 
which we should use our worldly substance, so we are bound to 
preach this as truly as any other part of the record; giving it, so 
far as we can, the same prominence which the Bible gives it. I 
only ask that whatever I shall say may be judged by the standard 
of God’s word ; and if you are satisfied that it is not in accordance 
with that, let it be rejected as nothing worth; but if your reason 
and conscience witness to the truth and right of what I say, then 
let nothing prevent you from acting in accordance with your 
honest convictions. 

The great principle on which all our reasonings in this discourse 
must depend, and which I beg you to keep in mind as we proceed, 
is this—that the value of money is to be estimated by the amount 
of happiness which it produces ; and hence that it is of great 
value, or little value, or no value, or greatly worse than nothing, 
according to the purposes to which it is applied. 

If I mistake not, it will be easy to show that money used for 
mere selfish and worldly ends, without reference to God or the 
future, is scarcely to be regarded as a blessing. 

What are the elements of true happiness? I will limit myself 
for the present to two—a good conscience, and a contented mind ; 
and I am sure that a moment’s reflection will show you that 
money employed for the purposes which I have mentioned, does 
not promote either of these. 

How is it with the first—a good conscience ? Conscience pro- 
perly enlightened, always renders its testimony in favor of the 
right ; and there is no such thing as legitimate peace of conscience 
that is not inspired by the consciousness of being in the right. 
Now God has commanded that we use the oul which he has 
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committed to us, in such a way as will most advance the cause of 
human happiness: but if you violate His command—if you set at 
nought His authority, by perverting the deposit with which you 
have been entrusted, to purposes for which it was never intended, 
then, unless your consciences are in an iron slumber, they must 
give you trouble. The question will sometimes come home— 
* What right have I thus to waste my Lord’s goods—thus to 
overlook my obligations to my fellow-creatures? and the answer 
will at least disturb, if it does not agonize, the spirit. Yonderisa 
man who is using his property without any thought of the Giver, 
and without reference to anything beyond his own gratification : 
and yonder is another who is using his as becomes a steward— 
using it in a way that he conscientiously believes will effect the 
greatest amount of good,—which of these men, believe ye, has the 
best conscience? which of them can venture most freely in the 
midnight-hour into a communion with the awful future? which 
of them can appeal to God, the searcher of his heart, with the 
greatest confidence, for the purity of his motives and the integrity 
of his conduct ? 

Wealth used for mere selfish and worldly purposes, does not, 
then, tend to promote a good conscience—and how is it in respect 
to a contented mind? I ask you in view of your own experience 
—of your consciousness of the principles that govern you—whe- 
ther it is the nature of wealth to make men contented? And if it 
should so happen that this has been true in your own case—that 
having acquired a certain amount of worldly property, you are 
quite satisfied with what you have,—just cast your eye upon the 
world around you, and unlessI greatly mistake, you will find 
reason to believe that your case is an exception to the general rule. 
Is it not evidently true, if anything of the heart is to be known 
from the conduct, that with the great mass of men, the passion for 
accumulating grows by indulgence s and that that which was once 
contemplated in prospect as the very ultimatum of expectation or 
desire, when actually attained, comes to be regarded as the starting 
point for ulterior accumulation. If the richest man in the com- 
munity would question his own conscience on the subject, I 
strongly suspect he would find that his experience is in favor of 
the doctrine that the successful pursuit of wealth, instead of re- 
pressing, strengthens the desire for accumulation ; and thus, 
instead of ministering to a contented mind, keeps the mind un- 
ceasingly restless and dissatisfied. 

But while there is nothing in the mere pursuit of wealth to 
inspire contentment, neither is there anything to produce this 
effect in any of the mere worldly enjoyments which wealth can 
procure. The secret of this is, that the soul of man is too noble in 
its native aspirations, to be satisfied with anything which the 
world can bestow. Crowd as much of the world into it as you. 
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will—present to it every attractive scene, every cup of joy, which 
the world has to offer, and there is still left in it a chasm which 
the world has no power to fill: it has great and lofty desires 
which the world was never intended to meet. And in point of 
fact, is it not true that those who have most of the world, using it 
for mere worldly ends, are apparently less contented with their 
general lot, than most of those in more moderate circumstances ? 
Their calculations and expenditures are governed by a different 
standard; not being trained to self-denial in anything, they can 
bear disappointment in nothing; and they are often subject to 
mortification and misery from being unable to gratify particular 
desires, where others are not thus exposed, because their circum- 
stances do not allow of their indulging them. The trials to which 
the higher and the lower classes are subject, are, to a great extent, 
different in kind; but I should not be prepared 'o say, on the 
whole, that those of the former were fewer or lighter than those 
of the latter. 

I have endeavored to show you that wealth, when applied to 
purposes of mere worldly or selfish gratification, ministers nothing 
either to a good conscience or a contented mind—the two leading 
elements of earthly happiness. Let us now consider some of those 
— to which money is actually applied, a little more in 
detail. 

1. The gratification of the animal appetites. These appetites 
enter essentially into the original constitution of our nature; and 
they were given us for wise purposes—not merely to furnish an 
occasion for self-denial, but to be indulged, so far as is consistent 
with our highest happiness. It is an evidence often referred to 
of the goodness of the Creator, that while food is necessary to 
sustain animal life, we are so constituted that it becomes a source 
of animal gratification. But, then, such is the ordinance of God 
that, if we go beyond a certain point in these indulgences, the 
Creator’s benevolent purpose is frustrated, and they become an 
occasion of misery and even ruin. Whatever is necessary in this 
way to our highest enjoyment, costs comparatively little; no man 
can pamper his animal nature with excessive indulgence and at 
great expense, without paying some severe penalty for it. Mark 
that young man, who though young, carries in his bloated face and 
his feeble frame, an appalling testimony to his youthful excesses. 
Mark that old man, who staggers and falls in the street, and from 
whose breath you turn away, as you would avoid the pestilence ; 
and behold in him another witness to the effects of excessive 
animal gratification. Both these if they had kept their desires 
within proper limits, might have been happy, and honored, and 
useful; but because they transcended the limit which God has 
marked out, they are what you see them—debased, degraded, and 
loathsome objects. I repeat, no man can expend much money on 
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his animal appetites, that will turn to his account on the score of 
happiness. 

2. There is no great enjoyment to be derived from money, as it 
ministers to the pride of life. Far be it from me to plead the 
cause of a sanctimonious austerity in respect to this or any other 
subject ; or to administer a rebuke to those who can afford it, for 
gratifying, within reasonable limits, in their style of living, a cul- 
tivated taste. I would leave it to every Christian’s conscience to 
decide for himself, in respect to this matter; though I would coun- 
sel him to decide in view of the relations he sustains to his fellow- 
men, and of the account he must render at the judgment; but at 
the same time I have no hesitation in saying that an extravagant 
regard to external splendor brings with it little of true enjoyment; 
and I have no doubt if you will commune with your hearts hon- 
estly on the subject, you will find that I am borne out in this de- 
claration by their testimony. ‘The Queen of England is surround- 
ed every day with the highest luxuries and elegancies that the 
world can furnish, and she has never known any condition 
materially different’; and if you or I were to walk through 
her palace, doubtless we should be amazed by the magnificence 
that pervades it; but to herself it is an every day matter, 
and doubtless she thinks as little of it as you do of the fur- 
niture in your dwelling. And so it is substantially in every 
case—what at first nourishes the self-complacency, and if you 
please, in a sense acministers to the happiness of its possessor 
—soon comes, through the influence of habit, to be looked upon 
with indifference ; and then the cravings of the same passion are 
to be met bystill farther indulgence. Does some votary of fashion 
tell me that I know nothing of the pleasure incident to some 
splendid scene of fashionable amusement that is now and then 
heard of in the circles of the rich. Be it so—perhaps I do not— 
but I can conjecture something of the physical exhaustion and 
weariness that succeeds ; of the utter inability frequently induced, 
to attend for a time to the ordinary duties of life ; of the envy that 
arises in some minds, and other evil passions that are awakened 
in others ; and last, though not least, of the unsatisfying nature of 
one’s own subsequent reflections—of the conviction that will occa- 
sionally be felt, that all that splendor was vanity; of the sting of 
conscience, when, in spite of all these attractions, God and eternity 
sometimes force themselves upon the mind. To surround one’s 
self with extravagant demonstrations of worldly splendor, and 
move continually in what is commonly called the circles of high 
life—indeed costs much, but when weighed in the balance, really 
amounts to very little. Itdoes not minister to a man’s true dig- 
nity or happiness. 

3. Nor yet again, does money secure more of true enjoyment, 
when employed in the pursuits of worldly ambition. Who does 
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not know that worldly honor is often obtained at great expense ? 
A considerable fortune has not unfrequently been the price of be- 
ing a member of the British parliament; and even in our own 
country, rich men sometimes make themselves poor in an effort— 
perhaps an unsuccessful effort—to reach some high post of worldly 
honor. We will admit in a given case, that the effort is crowned 
with success ; and the individual reaches the lofty place upon which 
his heart has been set—but how little do you know of the incon- 
venience or the trouble incident to the post he has obtained! His 
friends, to whom he immediately owes his elevation, will not im- 
probably regard him as their debtor, and expect favors from him 
which he has not the power to bestow ; and in their disappoint- 
ment, will become soured both toward his person and his adminis- 
tration. And those whose good-will he never possessed, will de- 
light to make him uneasy in a place to which they would never 
have had him exalted. Whoever will contemplate the condition 
of an individual, occupying a high post of authority, amid the 
strifes and collisions and jealousies of party,—amidst the clamors 
and restlessness of some, and the aspirings and plots of others,— 
if he estimate things aright, will be little likely to envy his condi- 
tion. A man who holds such a place from a conscious regard to 
the honor of God, and the best interest of his country, may well 
afford to encounter all the evils to which it subjects him; but he 
who aspires to it merely from party considerations, or the love of 
distinction, has a hard bargain, if he gain it ; the artificial dignity 
that it may throw around him, is but a poor consideration for the 
burden of care that it lays upon him, and the fever of anxiety that 
it creates within him. 

4. Nor can any thing better be said of the advantages of accu- 
mulating large estates to be left as an inheritance for children. 
Money is certainly well disposed of, that is employed in the edu- 
cation of children ; in training their various faculties for useful and 
honorable exertion ; and those parents who fail to do this, while 
they have it in their power, are certainly chargeable with cul- 
pable and criminal neglect. So also it may be very proper for 
parents to assist their children at their first setting out in life, 
that they may enter unembarrassed upon their respective call- 
ings; and where there is a prospective physical inability from 
any cause to procure their own subsistence, it is certainly very 
desirable that some parental provision should be made for them, 
that shall place them out of the reach of want. But all this is 
quite different from the hoarding up of superfluous wealth, merely 
to leave children in the possession of a large fortune. I know 
there are instances in which children resist the temptations inei- 
dent both to the expectation and the possession of such an inheri- 
tance; and use the great estates that descend to them as an 
enlightened Christian mind could desire; and I honor every such 
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case as a noble example of superiority to the most powerful 
temptations ; but I appeal to your own observation, when I ask 
whether the cases to which I have referred, do not constitute ex- 
ceptions from the mass; whether children who are educated to 
the expectation of very large fortunes, do not realize a curse even 
in the expectation. I can think of men of eminent usefulness, 
who have grown up in these circumstances; but I can think of 
many more, whose history is the mere history of blighted hopes ; 
and in almost all cases, property that is thus easily acquired, is 
very quickly, and, for the most part, very unprofitably dispersed. 
And there is not the shadow of mystery in all this. No matter 
what the original faculties of a child may be, they will never be 
rightly developed without exercise; and they will not be called 
into exercise without some motive; and if a child, as soon as he 
is capable of understanding it, is taught that he is to be left in cir- 
cumstances in which there is no occasion for personal effort, in or- 
der to his subsistence, the danger is, that his natural tendencies 
to indolence will counteract every other stimulus that may be pre- 
sented ; and that he will settle at least into a drone—a mere cum- 
berer of the ground. If nothing worse, parents would render their 
children the best service, they would train them from the very be- 
ginning, to the legitimate exercise of their faculties; for in no 
other way have they a right to expect a mature and useful cha- 
racter. Let them then be careful that they oppose no obstacle to 
the attainment of this high end. You may search the records of 
intellectual and moral greatness all over the land, and wherever 
you find great acquirements, and noble virtues, and eminent use- 
fulness; there you will find there has been great efforts; and in 
much the greater number of instances, that it has been effort dic- 
tated by necessity, if not absolute poverty. 

5. I only remark, in the fifth place, that the use to which the 
miser puts his property, is of all others, the most absurd and pro- 
fitless. He labors, and strives, and tugs, and practises the most 
rigid self-denial—for what? To accumulate property, merely for 
the sake of knowing that he possesses it. He is willing to rise up 
early, and sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness—nay, even 
to forego the common comforts of life, that he may be cheered with 
the delightful reflection that his coffers are full of silver and gold, 
and that with all his apparent poverty, he might, if he would, live 
in the splendors of affluence. The cries of the widow and orphan 
fall upon his ear, but he has no heart to help them. The claims 
of his country or of the world are urged upon his regard, but these 
also he can dismiss without a thought. Money is the burden of 
his thoughts by day, and of his dreams by night. Money is the 
beginning and ending of all his plans. Money—it is the sweetest 
sound that can fall upon his ear—the most attractive thing that 
can be presented to his eye. "Where there is money to be made, 
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there he seems to breathe the air of paradise; and every other 
place is to him as the heath in the desert. It is bad enough to be 
a.worshipper of money for the sake of the means of worldly enjoy- 
ment which it may procure ; but to bow down before the shrine of 
Mammon, merely for its own sake--to deny one’s self common 
comforts, for the sake of dreaming of greater possessions—this is 
the very height of infatuation! Ihave known a man, and doubtless 

ou have known similar cases, who occupied a dwelling that was 
little better than a hovel—who lived on the coarsest food, and was 
clad in the meanest attire, and slept on a bed of straw, and in his 
whole appearance would have seemed an example of the most ab- 
ject poverty—who yet could show an estate, and actually left one, 
of hundreds of thousands. The sufferer might have supplicated 
and groaned, and even died at his door, and not a farthing would 
this prince of misers have bestowed for his relief. Who envies 
the character,— who covets the enjoyments,—who blesses the 
memory of suchaman? Better a thousand fold to be the destitute 
and wretched object that the miser appears to be, than to assume 
that appearance because he is a miser. Better be clothed in rags, 
and fed on bread and water from necessity than from choice ; 
especially when that choice is dictated by an ignobdle regard for 
money. 

There is one consideration which I must not omit to notice, 
equally applicable to all the classes I have mentioned, that shows, 
more than anything else, of how little value money is, when ap- 
plied to purposes of present and selfish gratification. I refer to 
the fact that this life—the period to which this enjoyment is to be 
limited — is a vapor that appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away. Admit that the enjoyment that results from these 
uses of money were a thousand times greater than it is—admit 
even that money could purchase an entire freedom from worldly 
anxiety and sorrow, and could command for its possessor every 
pleasure that his heart could covet—still, considering the short 
duration of human life, all that it could purchase would be of com- 
paratively little value. Some of you have lived in the enjoyment 
of prosperity, perhaps thirty, forty, or fifty years; be it that you 
have enjoyed during this period everything that great wealth could 
bring you,—how brief, how like the motion of the weaver’s shut- 
tle, does this period seem to you in the review! Now, according 
to the common course of nature, you will die in a period shorter 
than that which you have lived already. Estimate, then, the 
amount of good which you are, to expect from your wealth here- 
after by what you have actually received from it hitherto, and say 
how much is it worth to be a rich man and live for this world 
only. If the period that you have lived seems short, that which 
you are to live will seem: shorter; and old age will bring with it 
its evil days in spite of all that your riches can do to avert them. 
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And then the effect of your wealth in rendering you happy is 
terminated, while you have before you a whole eternity that is 
utterly unprovided for—an eternity of which you have taken no 
thought because you were absorbed in making money—an eternity 
whose miseries you chose to incur, rather than voluntarily loosen 
your hold of your worldly possessions. Qh, is not this a thought 
to rebuke the presumption, to awaken the concern, of the prosper- 
ous worldling! Would that every such person, that he may 
estimate aright the value of his money, would first solve that 
momentous problem, ‘* What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul 2” 

But if the happiness which money procures, when applied to 
purposes of mere worldly gratification, is grovelling in its nature 
and limited in its duration, and therefore of comparatively little 
worth, does it hence follow that money is of littlevalue? By no 
means ; for there is a way in which the treasures of earth may be 
converted into the treasures of heaven; in which that which 
perishes with the using, which the fire may burn, or the tempest 
sweep away, may become the seed of the incorruptible and 
imperishable, and may minister to the soul’s highest enjoyment 
through everlasting ages. This is directly intimated in the closing 
part of our text—‘‘ Laying up in store for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come.”? We are not to suppose that the 
apostle here conveys, or that there is anything in Scripture to 
justify, the idea that men, by any use of their property, can merit 
a reward at the hand of God; for when they have done all that 
is in their power to do, they are still unprofitable servants; but 
God, in the economy of His grace, has been pleased to promise a 
reward to their imperfect and feeble, but well-meant efforts in 
His service, as if it were a matter of personal merit. To those 
whom He has entrusted with wealth, He has promised, if they be 
found faithful in applying it for the purposes for which it was 
intended, that they shall inherit durable riches—an unfailing 
portion in heaven. 

In what way, then, may the treasures of earth be used, so as to 
be subservient to our substantial and immortal happiness ? 

I answer, in general, by being consecrated, in the exercise of a 
truly benevolent and Christian spirit, to purposes of real benefi- 
cence—to the intellectual, and moral, and spiritual improvement 
of our fellow-men. I beg that I may not here be misunderstood. 
Far be it from me to intimate that there is anything in the mere 
act of giving away money, independent of the motive by which we 
are actuated, that can draw upon us God’s approving smile. We 
must not only be ready to distribute and willing to communicate, 
but we must do it from truly benevolent feelings, and from a re- 
gard to the authority and honor of God. Such kind of beneficence 
as this will certainly secure for us the Divine blessing. 
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Do you inquire more particularly what are the objects towards 
which your charitable regards may properly be directed? I an- 
swer, whatever will be likely to promote the best interests of your 
fellow-creatures, in the life that now is or that which is to come, 
deserves your consideration and patronage. The poor you have 
with you always. Nota sun rises upon our city, but rises upon 
scenes of poverty and suffering, where charity might very properly 
go and scatter her blessings. The institutions of religion demand 
our support; for not only are these ordained by infinite wisdom, 
but they are the great channel of Divine influence—the principal 
means of maintaining the cause of truth and piety in the world. 
The spiritual wants of our fellow-men far and near—from Nova 
Zembla to Cape Horn, from California to Japan, make their 
claims upon us—claims which are founded in their relations to us 
as creatures of the same race and children of the same Father. 
There is the degraded Hottentot, who is scarcely enough enlighten- 
ed to know that he is not a brute; there is the savage who roams 
through the forest in quest of prey, or on errands of blood, talking 
inceed of the Great Spirit, and yet knowing nothing of the true 
God ; there is the forlorn and-outcast Jew who has the same spirit 
toward the religion of Christ that led his fathers to crucify its 
Author; there is the deluded disciple of the false Prophet, with 
the Koran in the one hand and the sword in the other; there are 
millions who profess Christianity, who yet hold it in ignorance 
and unrighteousness—knowing little of its truth and nothing of its 
power—all these are circumstances to require the interposition 
of Christian charity. You may give for bringing the Gospel in 
contact with the minds of any or all these, and if you give with a 
right spirit, your gifts shall not be lost either to others or to your- 
self. The bread which you cast upon the waters will certainly 
return to you, even though it should not be for many days. 

And in what way may the Christian who thus obeys his Mas- 
ter’s will in respect to the use of his property, expect his reward ? 
I answer—he may look for it here, but chiefly hereafter. That 
inward consciousness that he feels of having done right, is a part 
of it. That warm, and generous spirit of benevolence, brought 
into lively and delightful exercise, is part of it. The approving 
smile of his Redeemer, and the gracious assurance, that what he 
does to his children He will recognise as done to Himself, is part 
of it. And I may add, though it be not the most essential part 
of his reward, the favor in which he is held by his fellow-men ; 
and the good name that he leaves behind him, after he is gone, is 
part of it. Pardon me if I refer you to an example. Where, 
within our circle at least, is there a name which we pronounce— 
which the whole community pronounces, with more veneration, 
than that of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer? And yet if you 
strip him of the character of a philanthropist,—if you leave out of 
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view the disposition which he manifested to do good to his fellow- 
creatures—you must all acknowledge that the brightest attraction 
that belonged to his character, and that now belongs to his me- 
mory, is departed. You have made of him another man; and 
you feel that the identity of the good, and beautiful, and venerable 
original is gone. It is natural, it is even virtuous, to desire, ina 
proper manner, the favorable regards, and the grateful remem- 
brance, of our fellow-men ; and, I repeat, this is one part of the 
appropriate reward of a life of benevolence. 

But it is not the noblest part—that is reserved for a future and 
better state of existence. We may not be able fully to analyze it 
now, and show you the noble ingredients of which it is composed ; 
but we cannot doubt that it will consist partly in the grateful re- 
cognition—the hearty and holy welcome, with which they will be 
met by those whom their benefactions have contributed to rescue 
from ruin. You give your money to some missionary object, and 
you only know in general the channel into which it passes ; but 
you may know at the judgment, the very individuals to whom 
God by His providence and Spirit directed it as life to the dead. 
And imagine what would be your emotions, if some Hottentot or 
Hindoo, some Jew or Mahommedan, or rather a multitude of them, 
should rush gratefully into your embrace, and with tears of grati- 
tude and joy (for such tears, for aught I know, may be in Heaven), 
should acknowledge you as under God their everlasting Bene- 
factor. And more than all, and above all, there will be the end- 
less benedictions of the great and generous Saviour: through all 
eternity He will remember His own gracious declaration at the 
judgment, and act upon it, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Oh, the unutterable glory of that reward, which is yet in a great 
degree hidden from us, because it surpasses our highest concep- 
tions! 

The great practical conclusion from all that has been said in 
this discourse, is this—that fearful responsibility is involved in be- 
ing rich! Not so, I am aware, is the verdict of the world. The 
great mass who covet riches and who acquire riches, regard them 
when acquired, as’inthe strictest sense their own; and regard 
themselves as accountable only to themselves, for the manner in 
which they use them. But the truth is, they have nothing but 
what comes from God ; nothing for which they must not give an 
account to God. See then how the case stands; and decide for 
yourself whether every rich man may not well tremble for his re- 
sponsibility. He has in his possession that which, being used ac- 
cording to the will of the Master, will turn into heavenly treasure, 
and exalt his condition through eternity ; but being perverted, will 
accumulate misery for him in the next world, and weigh upon his 
soul for ever, as an intolerable burden. Let no man speak lightly 
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of the value ofmoney. You may indeed speak lightly of it, if 
you contemplate it with reference to purposes of mere self-indul- 
gence; but if you view it as a means of doing good—of lay- 
ing up for yourselves in store, a good foundation against the 
time to come, there is no danger that you will estimate its value 
too highly. When I look around me and see how much evil 
money might be applied to remedy, how much good it might be 
applied to accomplish ; when I travel off in imagination into the 
wilderness, and see how its savage inhabitants are living in a 
darkness that can be felt; when I think of the distant mountains, 
and valleys of my country, which are rapidly becoming settled with 
immortal beings, but yet rarely echo to the joyful sound; when I 
stretch my views across the ocean, and see the hundreds of mil- 
lions who are fast bound in the chains of superstition and error, 
and passing by crowds into the invisible world, where there is no 
atoning blood and no renewing grace; when I look down to 
hell, and contemplate the weeping and wailing, and then look up 
to heaven, and let my eye linger upon its glories, and my ear 
upon its melodies, and my heart upon its ecstacies ; nay, when I 
take such a survey of the world around, below, above, I cannot 
help saying, ‘¢ Blessed are ye who are rich; for by means of your 
wealth, you may cause the widow’s heart to sing ; you may cause 
the wilderness to blossom; you may reproduce somewhat of the 
verdure of Eden, where not a plant of righteousness fiow flourish- 
es; you may strike a blow at pagan temples, that shall make 
them totter and tremble; you may hasten the glorious and com- 
plete reign of our Immanuel upon earth; you may save immortal 
souls from deathless woe ; you may add to the population, and in- 
crease the ecstacies of heaven. Is it not—I appeal to you— 
is it not in view of what, by God’s blessing may be effected by 
money, is it not a blessed thing to be rich? But in view of what 
may come from the abuse of money, is it not also a fearful thing 
to be rich? Better a thousand times live the life and die the death 
of the most abject beggar, than to have enjoyed the highest afflu- 
ence, and be met at last with the charge of having wasted the 
Lord’s goods. 
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A SHORT SERMON. 


“ Where art thou ?”--Gen. 3: 9. 


Gop thus addressed the first human transgressor. ‘ The voice 
of the Lord God was heard walking in the garden, in the coo) of 
the day,”—it was the very day of the fall, for sin never fails to 
draw after it a quick retribution ; and the Lord had come down 
to go the rounds of man’s new abode, and see what he was about. 
But Adam fled at His approach; guilt could not abide His com- 
ing; fear seized upon him, and he hid himself. God found that 
sinner in a sad condition; guilty, afraid, trembling, wholly unpre- 
pared to meet His righteous Judge ; and fearful was the sentence 
pronounced against him. 

So God will reckon with every sinner. He ‘will search out and 
punish every guilty soul. Think not to sin and escape. God 
may long delay, and seem to connive at your wickedness ; justice 
may slumber and damnation be restrained; but the hour of retri- 
bution will come at last to each and to all; and it will be an hour 
of dismay, and trembling, and hopeless doom to the impenitent 
and unforgiven. For every man of us has a moral character and 
position of his own; and though he may fail to perceive it, and 
the world be ignorant of it, it is clearly defined in the sight of 
God, and perfectly understood by Him. The Omniscient eye be- 
holds at this moment the actual character and habitation of each 
individual being ; the Lord God is walking to and fro in the earth, 
as in the garden of old, to see what is done, to look after the err- 
ing, to awake the sleeper, to surprise the hypocrite, and make in- 
quisition for neglect and transgression. He passes by the sinner in 
His word, or comes to him in some startling providence, and cries 
in his ear, ‘‘ Where art thou?”? His voice is heard by the Chris- 
tian, demanding an account of himself, repentance for sins com- 
mitted, a return to duty, holy living, and a readiness for the reck- 
oning hour. 

And where is the professing Christian to-day, while God is 
seeking him out in the sanctuary? It is easy to say where you 
ought to be, but alas, we fear that many of you will not be found 
there. And 

1. The Christian ought always to be at his proper and assigned 
work. He has a peculiar and important work to perform. It is 
the work of salvation, of repentance and faith, of holy living and 
serving God. It is the work of prayer, of inward conflicts with 
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corruption, and striving against the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
the work of warning and entreating sinners to flee from the wrath 
to come; the work of imitating the example, and obeying the 

ospel, and advancing the kingdom of Jesus Christ on earth. 

here is no work so needful, so solemn and responsible as this ; 
none, the neglect of which is attended with consequences so seri- 
ous and lasting. It is a “ high calling ” in which the Christian is 
made ‘a spectacle unto the world, even to angels and to men.” 
And God fails not to mark every dereliction, to note every hour, 
every gift and power not given to the work of salvation ; and soon 
will He reckon with every laborer, and reward or punish, accord- 
ing as they have been diligent or negligent. 

2. The Christian ought ever to be in his proper place. "Who- 
ever he be, and whatever his gifts, or station, or circumstances in 
life, there is a place assigned him in the mind and providence of 
God; and none can fill that place so well as he; and he ought to 
seek it, and stand in his lot; he shrinks from it or abandons it at 
the peril of his salvation. He has his own place in the family cir- 
cle,—in the church of Christ,—in every sphere of Christian duty and 
enterprise,—and in the world of guilt, and misery, and ignorance 
around him. He has his own place in the hour for private devo- 
tion, on the Sabbath, and during each day of the week; a proper 
place as a creature of God, and a sinner seeking life ; as a disci- 
ple of the Divine Teacher; as a servant of the Lord who bought 
him; as a steward entrusted with many talents; as a frail and dy- 
ing mortal hastening to judgment and eternity. And for such an 
one to be found out of his place in the day of God’s visitation, to 
have run uncalled, or refused when bidden, or to have vacated 
his post untold, will be dreadful indeed. 

3. The Christian ought ever to be ina state of mind to seek 
the Divine blessing. While in the line of duty, busy at his work, 
and radiating his sphere with the light of holy example, and pious 
precept, his heart will go up to God in earnest desire, and His ap- 

robation and love will be the joy of existence, a blessed reward. 
But alas! sin cherished, or duty neglected, not only loses us the 
favor of God, but what is, if possible, worse still, robs us of the dispo- 
sition to desire or seek it. How many, for this reason, are serving 
God from constraint, and not from choice! To how many is reli- 

ion a task, and the service of Christ a weariness, and prayer 
itself anything but a pleasure, because they engage in what the 
know to be wrong, or pursue their worldly business in a selfi 
and prayerless spirit, or enter into schemes of gain, or pleasure, or 
alliances in trade, or a0 or friendship, which the holy God 
cannot sanction; or they live so far away from Christ, and so 
aside from Christian duty in their whole spirit and course of con- 
duct, as to be utter strangers tothe joy and confidence of faith ; 
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to walk in perpetual darkness and fear, and be “ as the mountains 
of Gilboa,” unrefreshed by rain or dew, sterile and desolate. 

4, The Christian ought ever to be where God will be felt to be 
no intruder. Not until the first man had sinned, was there aught 
alarming in His presence; it was an evil heart that first saw any- 
thing in the creature to be ashamed of, or in the Creator to fear. 
While we are free from sin, the holy God will be welcome in our 
every thought, in our most secret places, in every path of duty and 
pleasure in which we are found. But where guilt is, the foot- 
steps of Jehovah are terrible. To all who have an accusing con- 
science, the voice of God, whether it speaks in His Word, or in 
the judgments of His providence, is rending to the heart. While 
sin is indulged, and pollution retained, the omniscient eye is as a 
consuming fire. And O how many of God’s visits are unwelcome 
even to his people! When in His Word He passes by and searches 
out their sins, and discovers to them their imperfections, and points 
them to neglected duties, and sweeps away their false hopes, what 
murmurs and complaints are heard. Or when He comes to them 
in some severe trial or affliction, however deserved or needed the 
discipline, the visitation is apt to be anything but welcome. And 
in the event of death, what surprise and confusion come upon 
multitudes! the voice that bids them die how alarming! What 
would they not give to live a little longer ? 

5. The Christian ought ever to be where he can meet God in 
judgment without fear. To Him you must give account of all 
life’s doings; and you know not how soon, nor how suddenly the 
summons may come for you. Others are dying around you, and 
passing away from these earthly scenes, and quickly your and my 
Jast hour will have come. If you ever repent of your sins and 
adjust your accounts for the final day, you must do it without de- 
lay. If you really mean to die in peace, to secure your eternal 
interests beyond a peradventure, you must Jive for that hour and 
end, maintain those habits of daily piety, and that character of 
holiness, which are the essential prerequisites of the heavenly 
state. Failing to do this, to how many is the hour of God’s judg- 
ment the hour of a fearful surprise, a terrible alarm, a witherin 
rebuke! ‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shal 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
My Father which is in heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonder- 
ful works? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity !” 


The Sinner has a character no less his own,—a moral habitation, 
distinct and defined to the eye of God. ‘* Where art thou?” 
Every sinner is where he ought not to be—in a false position as 
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it respects God and truth, duty and salvation ; and retaining his 
present character and place, he is sure to be undone for ever. 

Heis in his sins, he has never repented of them, nor forsaken 
them. They invest him with a character which challenges the ab- 
horrence of God and angels ; they tower round his path like Alpine 
heights of guilt and corruption ; every one of them has a voice which 
cries to heaven for judgment; and if he is not rid of them, they 
will sink him into perdition with the weight of a mighty millstone. 

He is in the pathway of eternal ruin. His feet take hold on death. 
He is pursuing a career which ends in destruction. He 1s rushing 
with fury in his heart to the doom of the incorrigible. He is defy- 
ing the wrath, and despising the mercy of the great God. And 
persisting in this course, he will soon have passed the limits of 
Divine forbearance, and sealed his eternal doom in hell. 

He isina state of awful condemnation. His sins have already 
found him out. ‘The penalty of a violated law hangs over him. 
Conscience foreshadows the coming wrath. The chains of fear, 
and guilt, and misery, are woven by him. Heaven is out against 
his wickedness. The just and merciful God is against him, and 
the day of doom and vengeance is not distant. 

He wanders in a land of darkness and gloom. Where the sin- 
ner is, the sweet light of day never comes ; the voice of hope and 
peace is never heard; the notes of pardoning mercy never break 
on the ear and rejoice the heart. It is a region of sadness and 
gloom; the land of the shadow of death. Evil spirits walk it; 
dismal sounds are heard in it; and death and despair reign over it. 
The soul that dwells here finds no inward peace; dark thoughts 
fill the mind, evil passions rage, and all within and around jg 
blight, and dreariness, and wretchedness. 

_ He walks on the brink of the grave, and the next step may be into 
it. He has no security for his life ; he may die the next moment. 
God is bound by no promise or obligation ‘to keep him alive a 
single hour; he is unworthy of life, and exists by mere permis- 
sion of Sovereign Mercy. Death is alwaysat his heels, ready to 
strike him down the instant leave is given, and diseases lurk in 
every path to waste and destroy. ‘Counting on long years to 
come,” flattering his soul with the unction of a future repentance, 
he may be snatched from life and hope without time to utter one 
cry for mercy—stand at the bar of eternity in all his unrepented guilt. 

The sinner is ever under God’s immediate eye. He saw the first 
sinner when he took and ate of the forbidden fruit; He saw all 
his conduct, and knew all his thoughts during the hours which 
succeeded the transgression ; He saw what fear, and shame, and 
conscious guilt seized upon him at his approach; and he saw him 
in his hiding place, vainly seeking to escape from pursuing Justice. 
God sees each one of these hearers, sees every sinner in all his 
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ways. He sees him in secret, when he is bold to sin because no 
visible eye is upon him ; and in the night-watches, when he hopes 
the darkness will veil his evil deeds. He sees him in those refuges of 
lies and false hopes to which he betakes himself, to escape from the 
truth and from his own honest convictions. He sees him in his 
family, in the sanctuary, and during the business hours of each day ; 
in all his plans of gain and over-reaching, by day and by night, at 
home and abroad, in his thoughtful hours and in his merry moods, 
at all times and in all places, the flaming eye of God is upon him ; 
it reads his inmost thoughts ; it searches his path and knoweth all 
his goings; it penetrates the profoundest solitudes of his being, 
and pervades it in its length and breadth as with the light of a 
thousand suns. 

He is in the hands of an angry God. Omnipotence surrounds 
him, and escape is impossible. He is in the power of Him whose 
arm spans the universe, and crushes worlds in the day of His 
wrath. He is at the disposal of One whose every favor has been 
slighted, whose mercy has been perverted, and whose justice has 
been insulted ; and He will deal with the sinner as He pleases, in 
strict accordance with the fearful declarations He has made; and 
no creature shall dare to interfere, none shall be able to deliver 
from His avenging hand. Let that mighty One, whose authority, 
and goodness, and wrath, every living sinner practically despises ; 
let Him but utter the word, and the daring worm shall in a moment 
cease to be. What a position to be in! What a character to main- 
tain! Merciful God! put forth Thy hand, not in wrath to crush, 
but in mercy, to save the creatures whom Thou hast made. 








